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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY— 
1916-1921 
By COLEMAN R. GRIFFITH 
niversity of Illinots 


Contributions to the history of psychology since 1915 fall nat- 
urally into two groups. There are, on the one hand, the systematic 


and the experimental studies which have made the science six years 
older. There are, on the other hand, the historical and biographical 
notes and the large and searching retrospections which relate con- 


temporary psychology to earlier stages in the development of the 
science. It is to an enumeration of these contributions that the 
present paper is devoted. We cannot, of course, comment in detail 
upon the character of contemporary psychology, for an historian, 


speaking of his own times is like the Hawaiian surf-rider who seeks 
to judge the incoming tide from his experiences while riding a single 
wave ; but it is possible to get a certain amount of information about 
the current trend of a science by considering events of various kinds 
which reflect or which have, presumably, influenced its general course. 
These events taken in conjunction with what appear, at the present 
moment, to be outstanding experimental and systematic studies may 
give a suggestion of the history of the last few years. 

In psychology, as well as in many other sciences, the most 
important event, during the period under survey, was the World 
War. The science of psychology was, as all know, well on the way 
toward complete mobilization for military purposes when the war 
ended. Since many of the consequences of this reorganization have 
not yet appeared, a detailed account of this aspect of the period must 
fall to a future historian. A few facts are, however, available. For 
example, more than a fourth of the members of the American 
Psychological Association entered military service in_ special 
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branches,' and several laboratories undertook the solution of psycho- 
logical problems of military import. Although there seems to have 
been no such organized mobilization in France, England or Germany, 
nevertheless many foreign psychologists contributed important 
material bearing upon military occupations. Much of the interest of 


“ 


foreign nations fell to the diagnosis and treatment of “ war 
psychoses ”? although special problems in aviation demanded con- 
siderable attention (36). In America, the science systematically 
set out to render aid (a) in the air service; (b) in the intelligence 
service (104); (c) in personnel work and in the selection of men 
(8, 83, 88); and (d) in the solution of special technological prob- 
lems involving visual and auditory perception (112, pp. 105-124), 
morale (39), military instruction (112, pp. 124-128), mental methods 
of diagnosis and cure, the mental causes of war, and the like (40, 41, 
110). The active participation of the science in the war had been 
presaged by a rapid growth in the various branches of psychotech- 
nology and early in 1917 the first definite step was taken in the 
organization, by the National Research Council, of a Committee on 
Psychology (111). A little later the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation appointed twelve committees whose work, as planned, encom- 
passed nearly all that the science could do in the emergency (111, 
112). By the end of the year the work of these committees was 
well under way, either in laboratories, at training camps, or in the 
field (112). 

Aside from many lesser, but nevertheless significant contributions 
to the war, the most important work was done, apparently, in con- 
nection with the air service, the medical service and in the selection 
of men. In the medical research laboratory established at Mineola, 
Stratton, Dunlap, Watson, Bentley and others initiated important 
studies upon the psychophysical qualifications of the prospective 
aviator. Studies were made, for example, upon perception, equili- 
bration (63), and the integrity of mental states under low oxygen 
pressure (1, 23, 119). As we have suggested, the greatest contri- 


1 See J. of Appl. Psychol., 1917, 4, 394-305 for some of the early appoint- 
ments. A list of appointments as of November, 1918, appears in the same 
journal, 1918, 2, 294-295, 386. 

2 For titles running into the hundreds see the Psychological Index, 1916, 22; 
1917, 23; 1918, 24; etc. Relevant titles are found under VII-7, IX-1-a and b, 
IX-9, X-3. 

3 For a large number of other titles see Psychological Index, especially 
Division VII-7 during the years 1915-1921. 
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butions of the psychologist to medicine appear to have been made in 
England, France and Germany where highly successful methods of 
diagnosis, treatment and cure of “war psychoses” were devised. 
The most elaborate work in America and that which has made the 
greatest public appeal consisted of the administration to two million 
men of mental tests which were directed toward the fulfillment of a 
comprehensive plan of intelligence rating. The selection of men 
and their assignment to the several branches of the service rested 
upon the results of these tests (113, 87, 118, 114, 115). 

Events of smaller scope which reflect the course of the science or 
which may be expected to have an influence upon it are (a) the 
appearance of new journals and the discontinuance of others; (b) 
the establishment of new laboratories, psychological institutes and 
departments; (c) the annual addresses of the presidents of the 
American Psychological Association; and (d) the necrology of our 
six-year period. 

(a) Under the ad 
logical journals which have appeared is significant as regards the 
vitality of the science. In 1916, the Journal of Experimental 
Psychology was founded by Watson. Late in 1917 its publication 
was suspended because of the war; but in 1920 it was revived and 
now continues with experimental articles, the Psychological Review 
printing theoretical articles and discussions. The Journal of Delin- 
the advancement and encouragement of scientific 


verse conditions the number of new psycho- 


sé 


quency, devoted to 
investigation in the problems related to social conduct” was also 
begun in 1916. Psychobiology, a journal devoted to problems com- 
mon to psychology and to the biological sciences, was founded by 
Knight Dunlap in 1917. The Journal of Applied Psychology, the 
official organ of a growing number of men interested in the general 
field of psychotechnology and a new Swiss journal, the Schweizer 
Archiv fiir Neurologie und Psychiatrie, edited by C. v. Monakow, 
began in the same year. Mental Hygiene appeared at the beginning 
of 1918 with the attempt to bring “ reliable information ” to all those 
interested in “ methods of prevention or treatment in the broad fields 
of mental hygiene and psychopathology.” Personnel, begun as a 
publication of the Committee on Classification of Personnel in the 
Army, in 1918, was made a permanent publication by the National 
Association of Employment Managers in 1919. 1918 also saw the 
publication in Peru of the Revista de Psiquiatria y Disciplinas 
Conexas. Psyche und Eros began publication in 1919. In 1920 
Psychobiology joined its interests with the Journal cf Animal 
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Behavior which had ceased publication in 1917. A new title, The 
Journal of Comparative Psychology, was adopted and the editors, 
Dunlap and Yerkes, were prepared to accept any “ studies contribut- 
ing to the knowledge of mental function and behavior in any 
organism.” During the same year there was established the 
Archivio Italiano di Psicologia with Kiesow and Gemelli as respon- 
sible editors, the /nternational Journal of Psycho-Analysis, and the 
Archivio generale di Neurologia e Psichiatria. In 1921 the Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology widened its interests under the new title, 
the Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, while 
the American Journal of Insanity changed its name to the American 
Journal of Psychiatry. The Revue Metapsychigue and Psychol- 
ogische Forschung, the latter under Koffka, began in 1921. Aside 
from temporary suspensions due to the war, the most serious loss in 
journals occurred when Wundt’s Psychologische Studien came to its 
final volume bearing the date 1918. 

(b) Under the impetus furnished by new laboratories, multiply- 
ing textbooks, new institutes and a rapidly growing number of trained 
men, the academic status of the science had continued to improve. 
The details of this improvement are shown in the 1919 report of the 
Committee on the Academic Status of Psychology (2) and in the 
statistical inquiry by McGeoch (62). The latter reports the estab- 
lishment in this country of twenty-two new laboratories during the 
last decade. This number is nearly equalled by the establishment of 
new laboratories in Germany, France, Italy and Japan. In France 
there has been established (1920) a new Institute of Psychology at 
the University of Paris under the direction of Professors Delacroix, 
Dumas, Janet, Piéron, and Rabaud. A similar institute for experi- 
mental psychology was opened in 1917 at Constantinople by Pro- 
fessor Anschiitz of Kiel. The organization of the American Asso- 
ciation of Clinical Psychologists in 1917 and the establishment in 
Boston and Chicago and in other large cities of municipal psycho- 
logical laboratories reveals the equally rapid growth of “ applied 
psychology.” 

(c) The addresses of the presidents of the American Psycho- 
logical Association are significant (i) because they reveal the thought 
of the individual who has been given one of the highest honors among 
American psychologists, and (ii) because they often strike at the 
heart of problems confronting, at the moment, the entire science. 
Watson’s address in 1915 on the place of the conditioned reflex in 


psychology certainly revealed a problem of the hour for it empha- 
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sized in no uncertain way the author’s rejection of orthodox methods 
and results (101). In 1916 Dodge spoke on the “ Laws of Relative 
Fatigue,” a title which suggests the course of some of his own 
studies, but which, at the same time, emphasized a problem that has 
become perennial in psychology and in certain allied sciences (21). 
In 1917 Yerkes reviewed the “history of the organizing of psycho- 
logical military service’ under the title “ Psychology in Relation to 
the War” (111). As we have suggested, the war had inevitably to 
increase interest in psychotechnology, or “applied psychology ”’ as it 


is more commonly known, and Scott’s address in 1919 on “ Changes 
in some of our conceptions and practices of personnel” shows the 
swing of the pendulum in this direction (78). There was no presi- 
dential address in 1918, a small meeting of the Association being 
devoted to military problems. In 1920 the age-old problem of mind- 
body relations was reviewed by Franz in a setting furnished by the 
modern psychopathic hospital rather than by philosophical specu- 
lation (28). Miss Washburn’s address in 1921 was a sign of 
returning “normalcy ’”’ for it undertook to answer one of the chal- 
lenges set by Watson’s pre-war address on method (98). Under 
the title “Introspection as an Objective Method,” she sought to 
show that introspection or “ symptomatic language behavior” is as 
trustworthy as the methods accepted in other descriptive sciences. 

(d) The necrology for our six-year period is large enough to 
remind us again that the science is rapidly passing into a third gen- 
eration. Kitlpe, Meumann, Witasek, Fabre and Weismann in 1915; 
Miunsterberg, Mach, Alzheimer, Miuller-Lyer, Royce, Oppenheim, 
Norsworthy, Kidd, Horsley and Ribot in 1916; Brentano, Carus, 
Abramowski, Grasset, Tyler, and Dubois in 1917; Hering and 
Maudsley in 1918; Baird, Mercier, Ladame, Raleigh and Tamburini 
in 1919; Wundt, Flournoy, Hyslop, Southard, Leclére, Meinong, 
Delage and Siebeck in 1920; and Ladd, Lehmann, Verworn, Ewald, 
Boutroux and Erdmann in 1921, are the most important men in 
psychology and in related disciplines that have left their laboratories 
to their students. 

In spite of the heroic times through which the science has been 
passing, there are, at the present moment, no indubitable signs of a 
material or permanent change in its general character. It is doubtful, 
however, if such signs would be recognized should they appear, for 
American psychology, as a single illustration, is the product of so 
many and such diverse interests that one cannot recognize, at times, 
even its central problems. A science which has drawn its materials 
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from the highly sophisticated German philosophy of the last cen- 
tury, from the physics and physiology of the whole continent, from 
the biology and animal behavior of England and America, and from 
the studies of the French upon mental pathology may turn without 
warning in any direction, especially when the responsibility for a 
considerable part in the future development of the science has fallen 
upon a people who are not naturally given to a love of profound 
criticism and endless detail but who do have a tremendous capacity 
for practical affairs. A classified tabulation of the titles appearing 
in the Psychological Index during the last ten years and an inspection 
of the titles themselves seem, however, to suggest the following 
inferences: There has been a steady decrease of interest in mind- 
body relations of the philosophical kind, in general discussions of 
sensation, in visual sensations (except for 1921), in attention, in com- 
parison and judgment, and in testimony. There has been a growing 
interest in auditory, cutaneous, olfactory, gustatory and organic sen- 
sations including the alleged “ static”’ sensations. Under audition, 
for example, stands the attack made upon the Helmholtz theory by 
Wrightson and Keith (108, 11), Rich’s study of tonal attributes (70, 
71), and Watt’s Psychology of Sound (100). The outstanding work 
of 1916, to take another example, was done by Henning on taste and 
smell (42, 43) in which the old Linnean and Zwaardemaker classi- 
fication was replaced by six fundamental qualities forming the cor- 
ners of a triangular prism upon which all other smell qualities might 
be placed. The system of taste qualities he arranged into a 
tetrahedron. 

Perception, the functions of the muscles and glands, the various 
branches of psychotechnology, and social psychology also present 
distinct advances in interest. Aside from a few other departments 
which depend almost wholly upon laboratory facilities and which, 
accordingly, suffered during the war, most of the divisions of the 
science as listed by the Index have continued at the same level for a 
number of years. Historical notes, relations with other sciences, 
general problems, methods, apparatus, studies on the nervous system, 
psychophysics, affection and emotion, instinct, memory, thought, 
unusual mental states and functions, and animal psychology continue 
to command a modicum of interest. The number of papers in a 
given subject is not, of course, a reliable index of the quality of the 
papers, nor of their systematic importance, and it is quite possible, 
therefore, that a future survey will see in them a turn of the science 
in one direction or another. 
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If it is necessary to hazard a guess as to which way the science is 
turning one might be tempted to say that the leaven of behaviorism 
is at work and that the future will see less of the German tradition 
and more of mind and body as operating or performing in the busi- 
ness of living. It may be for this reason that psychotechnology, 
including under this term all the applications of psychological facts 
and principles to law, medicine, education, industry and the like, has 
developed at a greater rate than any other division of the science. 
As we have intimated, the war period was a “jubilee year” of 
“applied psychology.” The movement initiated by Stern’s “ indi- 
vidual psychology’ and Miinsterberg’s industrial enthusiasms has 
now passed wholly beyond its earlier position of minor interest in the 
discipline. Those who have looked with alarm upon the rapid way 
in which the various psychotechnologies have drained the science 
and laboratories of men and who have seen this drainage tre- 
mendously augmented by the war are inclined to believe that the 
science has fallen, in its youth, upon unfortunate times. On the 
contrary, those who felt that psychology was losing its contact with 
a mind whose chief characteristics were alleged to be found during 
actual mind-body operation and accomplishment, or those who felt 
that the discipline should administer primarily to the mentally sick, 
to the deficient, to the aberrant or to such processes as education, 
believe that the war and the demand for an applied science have saved 
the discipline from academic abstraction. As we have suggested, 
there is very little in the character of contemporary research to show 
which way, if in either, the main current of the science is apt to run. 
It may turn out that the biological tradition has thrown us a little 
off our feet by sending us after a mind whose very existence depends 
upon adaptation and use. A functional psychology, or, according 
to Titchener’s analysis, a psychology of act, leads naturally to an 
emphasis upon practical values. On the other hand, it may turn out 
that we have buried ourselves too deeply in the German tradition 
with the result that mental analysis has taken us too far away from 
mind-body operation. 

We shall turn, now, to the second large part of our task, viz., 
that of enumerating and commenting upon the historical and bio- 
graphical notes and the large systematic histories. We shall review, 
first, the general histories, and secondly, the more limited or special 
historical notes. Only one major contribution has been made to the 
general history of psychology during the period under survey. The 
period was prefaced by Baldwin’s History of Psychology, the first 
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general history to appear in English, and Klemm’s Geschichte der 
Psychologie, which was translated into English by Wilm and Pintner. 
In 1921, however, the second and third volumes of Brett’s History 
of Psychology appeared, thus completing a task which he had set for 
himself in 1912 when his History of Psychology, Ancient and 
Patristic, was published. As will be recalled, 348 pages in the first 
volume were consumed in tracing the development of psychological 
thought from Thales to Augustine. The second volume continues 
to record, on the plan established in the first, in chronological order, 
“the steps by which psychology has reached its present stage of 
development.” It includes also an estimate of the condition and 
contribution of all those phases of human thought to which psychology 
is allied. The second volume contains four parts given respectively 
to (a) the background of medieval thought; (b) to medieval doc- 
trines; (c) to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and (d) to 
the eighteenth century. The third volume falls into two parts, the 
first dealing with the “age of transition” and the second describing 
modern psychology. Fechner, Lotze, Stumpf, Wundt, Mach, 
Avenarius, Horwicz, Brentano, Lipps, Hartmann, Bain, Spencer, the 
Mills and James are referred to generously in the third volume. 
Brett’s history, taken in conjunction with those that have been 
published prior to the period now under survey, represents a high 


‘ , 


type of historiography. We still have, however, no history of 
psychology (37). An historical survey which spends four-fifths of 
its space in getting as far as 1860 is but a prolegomenon to the history 


of the science. Of the prolegomena, Brett has written one of the 
best. The science needs, however, a general history which will do 
for the whole science what Warren has done for the Association 
Psychology (97). This study was presaged in 1916 by a chapter on 
“Mental Association from Plato to Hume” (96), a study which 
began with Aristotle’s establishment of the problem under his prin- 
ciples of similarity, contrast and contiguity and his doctrine of the 
fusion of experiences. The study, which constitutes Chapter I1 in 
the book, goes on to review the contributions of the post-Aristotelians, 
of Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. Chapters III, 
[V, and V in the book are devoted to Hartley, Brown, Spencer, and 
Lewes. Chapter VI summarizes the preceding five chapters. Chap- 
ter VII sketches the development of Associationism onthe Continent. 
The remainder of the volume (three long chapters) gives a compre- 
hensive summary of the experimental studies upon association and a 
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statement of some of the relations of association to systematic 
psychology. 

A number of other excellent special historical reviews have 
appeared although none of them is so searching or so complete as 
Warren's. The first of these, during our period, was Bentley’s study 
of the psychological antecedents of phrenology (6). The writer 
found that “the historical importance of Gall touches not so closely 
the vagaries of his doctrine of phrenology as the fact that he sought 
empirically to integrate the psychological and anatomical knowledge 
of his time.” (6, p. 115). The foundations of Gall’s system are 
found, in part, in French Sensationalism and, in part, in the doctrine 
of faculties and in the German empirical psychology of the close of 
the eighteenth century. Another special study of importance has 
been done by Stratton on early Greek physiological psychology as it 
appears in a fragment by Theophrastus (82). Stratton finds in 


Theophrastus the “ most important source of our knowledge of the 


earlier Greek physiological psychology ”’ 


“cc 


for an acquaintance 
with what these earlier investigators knew and thought of the observ- 
able processes of the mind—the processes by which we gain our 
impressions of the outer world and reproduce and elaborate these 
impressions ; the processes of pleasure and pain; and the connection 
which all these and emotion and purpose have with the different parts 
or states of the body—of all these matters that are so important for 
modern psychology Theophrastus gives in this fragment a report 
far fuller than we find in Aristotle’s De Anima, even when this is 
supplemented by the historical material in the other works of 
Aristotle. And one may in perfect justice go even farther and say 
that for a knowledge of Greek psychology before Plato—apart from 
the question as to the nature of the soul, which Theophrastus almost 
wholly ignores—we are indebted to Theophrastus for more than to 
all the other ancient authorities combined ” (pp. 15-16). Stratton’s 
study is divided into three sections, the first dealing with Theo- 


phrastus as a psychologist of sense perception, and as a reporter and 


critic of other psychologists, the second with the text and translation 
of the text, and the third with notes upon the translation and upon 
the original text. 

Boas has uncovered an interesting item in the history of aff 
psychology (10). In a dissertation by J. J. Reich, a pupil of the 
famous G. E. Stahl, of Halle, the argument is made in typical 
scholastic fasion that “emotional phenomena” cause such disturb- 
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ance in the body as dumbness, apoplexy, paralysis, fever, epilepsy, 
and the like. Gardiner has also contributed to the history of the 
affections by making a systematic survey of early views on the sub- 
ject (31, 32,30). In his first article he reviews the Platonic concep- 
tions of affection and emotion. He finds in Plato “the first con- 
siderable attempt at an affective psychology ” although it must be 
confessed that “he drew largely on his predecessors” for his 
material. These predecessors are Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anax- 
agoras, Diogenes, Hippocrates, and so on. “ Plato’s doctrine of 
pleasure and pain was developed in relation to the ethical contro- 
versies of his time and conditioned by current conceptions as well 
as by his own ethical and metaphysical inquiry. . . . The more 
complex affections, the emotions and passions, are regarded in part 
as modifications of pleasure and pain, and in part as distinct.” The 
second article considers Aristotle. He, like Plato, treated affection, 
it is alleged, from other than purely psychological interests. Under 
Gardiner’s interpretation of Aristotle “ pleasure is the accompaniment 
of the free, unimpeded expression of the natural capacities, pain the 
accompaniment of conditions detrimental to such expression ” (p. 6). 
Pleasures differ in quality, they exercise a facilitating effect upon the 
activity which they accompany, and they differ in purity. Gardiner 
then goes on to unravel Aristotle’s tangled description of the passions 
and the emotions. In the third article he follows the development of 
the subject through the post-Aristotelian philosophy. Here, as in 
the case of Plato and Aristotle, he finds that the studies were always 
under the influence of practical interests and the results conditioned 
in no small degree by ethical and metaphysical considerations which 
lie largely outside of psychology. He finds evidence, however, of a 
growing sense of the complexity of the problem and believes that 
modern achievements in this field are by no means in proportion to 
the time that has elapsed since the Greeks struggled with them. 

In another branch of the science Denton (18) has pointed out that 
the mature views of Herbert Spencer differed materially from his 
earlier psychological writings. “Crude notions of fatigue and of 
attention ” as well as a thorough-going doctrine of phrenology are 
discovered by Denton in Spencer’s earliest writings. 

General reviews of recent history have been appearing in the 
PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN up to 1920 (72). Yearly summaries of 
progress in the science have appeared regularly in Appleton’s Year- 
book and in the Yearbook of the New International Encyclopedia. A 
few other general reviews have also been written. In a survey of 
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ten years of American psychology Ruckmick (76) found that, con- 
trary to the assertions of many that the science had fallen upon a 
“ strange and troubled time’ and that during the fifty-odd years of 
its existence as an experimental discipline it had signally failed “ to 
make its place in the world as an undisputed natural science,” there 
was every indication of an energetic growth and of the final attain- 
ment of first rank among other sciences. Dwelshauvers has reviewed 
more at length contemporary French psychology (24), but like too 
many historians of psychology much of his time is spent on the 
philosophers from Maine de Biran to Bergson instead of upon the 
psychologists. 

In recognition of a quarter century birthday, the Philosophical 
Review published, in 1917, among other papers, two on the develop- 
ment of psychology during the preceding twenty-five years. Miss 
Washburn, in her retrospections over the quarter century (99), 
found that a statement made at the beginning of the period was just 
as true in 1917 as it was in 1892, The statement is “ Psychology 
which, by enlarging its field of observation and improving its methods 
of investigation, has within the last decade probably outstripped every 
other province of human knowledge in the rate of its growth.” ! 
Miss Washburn has shown in broad outline how the science has 
continued to enlarge its field of observation and to improve and 
multiply its methods. Pillsbury’s paper cites some of the new de- 
velopments in the science during the quarter-century (68). In 1892 
“Wundt’s system had reached approximately its final form; James 
had published his chief books, and Ribot had written his more im- 
portant works. . . . With some important exceptions experi- 
ment had been confined to sensation, to Weber’s law, to space percep- 
tion, and to reaction times. Ebbinghaus alone had worked on 


memory; only preliminary experiments had been made upon assoct- 


ation and the ideational processes; the physiological accompaniments 
of mental processes had been little studied, and most of the results 
obtained were found later to be incorrect” (68, p. 56). As examples 
of new developments in the science since 1892 Pillsbury sets down 
the great amount of experimental work upon which modern dis- 
cussions are based, the development of the applications and of the 
branches of psychology such as education, psychiatry and mental 
pathology, the development of tests of intelligence, animal psychology, 
the rise of behaviorism, the psychology of advertising, and the like. 


1 See prefatory note, Phil. Rev., 1802, 1, 7. 
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The writer has found little change during the quarter century in “ the 
persistence of opposing or contradictory theories and in the capacity 
of different men for drawing opposite conclusions from the same 
premises and the same observed facts” (p. 67). “As one compares 
the psychology of the present with the psychology at the time the 
Review was founded, one sees that the advance, great as it is, has not 
been in the line of development of a single system or even in a 
tendency to accept a common viewpoint. Rather has it been in the 
accumulation of facts in an ever widening domain and in the develop- 
ment of complete or partial explanations of separate problems . 
there have been no revolutionary discoveries, and most of the great 
changes in the point of view that were proclaimed or proclaimed 
themselves to be epoch-making have with time proved to be less 
striking and of less importance than they seemed at first sight ” 
(p. 69). 

Saffiotti’s review of the development of experimental psychology 
in Italy is a distinct contribution to historiography (77). Into 
twenty-four pages he has crowded the rapid development of Italian 
psychology from the publication by Guisippi Sergi in 1873 of the 
Principi di Psicologia sulla base delle scienze sperimentali, to the 
other important systematic texts, to the organization in 1896 of 
the first experimental laboratory by Tamburini and the founding of 
the various psychological journals together with a characterization of 
the psychology which Italy has produced. 

Aside from these studies of direct historical value, there is a group 
of miscellaneous writings which reflect more or less upon the ‘history 
of psychology or which are introductory to the history. Galen’s 
studies on the “natural faculties” (13), Leibnitz’s life and work 
(14), Hume’s relation to Malebranche (22), Rousseau’s doctrine of 
the right to believe (105), Francis Bacon and the modern spirit (61), 
the James-Lange theory in Lessing (58), psychophysical parallelism 
as a psychological episode in history (56), the scientific productivity 
of American professional psychologists (29), the number of articles 
of psychological interest published in the different languages (25), 
notes on the presidents of the American Psychological Association 
(65), Jewish pillars of psychology (73), the Jewish founders of 
collective psychology (74), the blood and soul in ancient belief (107), 
the development of British thought (95), Malebranche’s conception 
of psychology (92), the function of intuition in Descartes’ philosophy 
of science (66), Ribot’s psychology and its relation to contemporary 
thought (54), the history and development of thought and emotion 
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in the middle ages (86), and the relation between the color theories 
of Schopenhauer and of Goethe (4), are some of the topics which 
fall in this group. 

Obituary notices and biographical notes often contribute gener- 
ously to the history of a period. The life and work of Wundt have 
been referred to or reviewed by Kraepelin (51), Titchener (90, 91), 
Wirth (106), by his American Students (84), and by an anonymous 
writer (120). Ladd’s work has been eulogized by Hicks (47), and 
Seashore (79). Brentano has been given his place temporarily in 
the science by Kraus (52), and Titchener (89). The latter sets 
3rentano over against Wundt both of whom are regarded in the 
light of the “conditions under which their respective psychologies 
acquired their form and substance.” A notice of Kilpe’s life and 
writings has been written by Fischer (27). The fortunes of that 
great genius Helmholtz are traced by Karpinski (50) from his 
formulation at twenty-six of the law of the conservation of energy 
through the Handbuch der physiologischen Optik and through his 
other great achievements. Some of Helmholtz’s possible predecessors 
in the field of audition are suggested by Gradenigo (35), Mendenhall 
reviews his work in physiological optics (64). Hess has written an 
appreciative review of the work of E. Hering, especially in the 
field of vision (46). Verworn likewise has written of him (93). 

Sheard has given a timely review of Thomas Young’s relation to 
the early development of physiological optics (80). Various aspects 
of the life and work of C. Pierce have been treated by Royce and 
Kernan (75), Ladd-Franklin (53), Jastrow (49), and Dewey (20). 
Royce has also been honored in the same way by Bennett (5), 
Cabot (15), Howison (48), and Olgiati (67). Among other men in 
psychology and in related fields who are listed biographically or 
historically are Ribot (94), Miinsterberg (81), Tamburini (26, 38, 
116), Southard (117), Raleigh (57), Haeckel (19), Ewald (33), 
Mach (44), Erdmann (85), da Vinci (7, 17, 55), Fabre (103), 
Crooks (3), Lombroso (12, 59), and Virchow (9, 60, 102). William 
Stern’s fiftieth birthday has been signalized by a survey of his 
scientific work (16). 
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THE EVOLUTION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TEXTBOOKS 
SINCE 1912 


By J. ROBERT KANTOR 


University of Indiana 

A study of the psychological textbooks published during the last 
ten years reveals changes innumerable, reflecting modifications in 
the conceptions of the subject-matter and the principles of psychology. 
Such changes are mirrored in the general organization of material as 
well as in the specific contents of the texts. Especially noteworthy 
is the emphasis on the genetic development of simpler adaptations 
into more and more complex ones, and further the inclusion of 
chapters on behavior, on language, learning, intelligence and other 
topics which found little or no place in psychology books of the 
previous decade. Much of this is, of course, to be expected because 
of the inevitable addition to knowledge which the earnest search by 
students must bring forth. But on the other hand, the question 
forces itself upon the reviewer of psychological textbooks whether 
the observed changes and additions merely represent such normal 
accretions. Or do they also symptomatize developmental trends in a 
particular direction? Is there not, such a surveyor must ask him- 
self, some apparent goal toward which the science of psychology is 
tending ° 

Evidence convinces us that there is present today a characteristic 
inclination of our recent textbooks; that is, they represent a new 
manner of looking upon the facts of psychology. So much we might 
says with confidence, even if we cannot discern striking complete ad- 
vances in viewpoint and method. Coincident with the fact that the 
books of the present decade show no diminution in their stress of 
biological factors is another fact, namely, that more and more 
are psychologists stressing biological factors in organic rather than 
in structural or physiological terms. That is to say, psychologists 


are attempting to express facts more and more in terms of the com- 
plete organism rather than in specific parts (brain, etc.) or isolated 
functions (neural). The emphasis of the organic, however, does not 
exhaust the changes we find in the psychological domain. 
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More positively still we may state the goal toward which psy- 
chology is progressing, namely, it is becoming more objective; its 
subject-matter is coming to be looked upon as being more naturalistic, 
more definitely open to inspection and to standardized evaluations. 
Merely consider the attempts that are made to reduce the entire 
series of psychological facts to the operation of reflexes in various 
combinations, especially as exemplified by Bechterew’s work (2). 
That psychological development is turned definitely in the direction 
of objectivity no one probably will care to deny, but what, we might 
ask, is the significance of the objectivism toward which psychology is 
tending? Do we mean merely that psychologists are attempting to 
take their discipline out of the domain of speculative discussion and 
bring it into the realm of scientific investigation? No, for that 
achievement has in a general sense been accomplished. Certainly in 
the last half century with the development of various laboratory 
techniques a very respectable amount of objective psychological data 
has been isolated, even though it be argued that its significance and 
importance has not been adequately appraised. When we say that 


psychology is becoming objective we mean that there is an approach 
to a psychological science in which the data studied are derived from 


an unbiased matrix of actual natural science happenings. In addi- 
tion these data are investigated without alien presuppositions directly 
borrowed from other phases of human thought, whether physiological 
or metaphysical. And furthermore, the facts studied from such 
an objective standpoint are themselves unambiguous psychological 
data and are interpreted from a definitely psychological standpoint. 
Tendencies toward such an objective goal we will attempt to point 
out in the following discussion. 

In anticipation we might say that even in those textbooks in which 
we find a single or several objective characteristics the book cannot 
on the whole be considered as representative of an objective psy- 
chology. Again, even when we are fairly certain that a textbook un- 
mistakably contains many of these characteristics we are not to be 
understood as asserting that the author thereof is aware of an 
objective tendency or intends his. book to participate in such a de- 
velopment. Furthermore, let it not be understood that we are de- 
scribing an evolution or development that is universal in scope. No, 
it is possible that many textbooks offer not the slightest suspicion of 
such a trend as we are tracing out. In fact our purpose in this 
article is simply to point out particular evidences of a tendency 
which we feel certain is a definite and growing condition in the 
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present psychological world. Nor do we assert anything further 
than that this tendency exists; we argue nothing as to its prevalence 
or future development. Keeping in mind the task we set ourselves 
will sufficiently explain our choice of textbooks, their number and 
geographical distribution. (Note that Kitlpe [Vorlesungen iiber 
Psychologie, 1920, p. 10] asserts that the advance of psychology 
toward being an independent natural science in America must also 
come about in Germany.) More clearly to show this objective trend 
we will consider a series of specific crucial problems which will 
indicate to us the general development which our hypothesis assumes 
to be current. 
[. SuByEcT-MATTER 

With respect to the subject-matter or the data of the science of 
psychology the textbooks coming within our purview show un- 
mistakable tendencies of a striving toward objectivity, that is, making 
psychological data into autonomous facts to be observed and de- 
scribed. To a considerable degree we might consider this viewpoint 
as a new emphasis rather than a totally new departure, because ever 
since the advent of psychology as a laboratory science psychologists 
have been very precise in their insistence upon the objective (scien- 
tific) character of their data; in other words, this emphasis represents 
a refinement of a prevalent objective attitude. This refinement we 
might say in brief consists of a more definite attempt to avoid 
epistemological implications. Accordingly, psychology scales the 
ladder of definition which starts from the “ positive science of the 
behavior of living things” (6), passes through the notion of studying 
responses to stimuli (13, 14, 15) and ends in the region of physical 
objects in interaction (11). Certainly a very typical symptom of this 
objectifying attitude is the statement in Meyer’s book (7) that 
psychology studies the “ other one.” 

As we might expect, the objective form of defining the data and 

I 

through the whole work of the psychologist who thus delimits his 
field of investigation. Thus Pillsbury (10), while sympathetic with 


stating the purpose of psychology is not always consistently carried 


the view that psychology is the science of behavior, departs little from 
the orthodox, eclectical,. functional-structural viewpoint. Also 
Miinsterberg’s work (8) illustrates the fact that an objective defini- 
tion and mechanical interpretation may merely signify a tribute to 
the entrance of biological conceptions in psychology. Now although 
we might cheerfully admit that for the most part the definition of 
psychology as the science of behavior is merely a developmental 
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incident celebrating the advent of biological conceptions in psychology, 
and that to a considerable extent to define psychology as the science 
of behavior is merely to suggest the functional character of psy- 
chological facts, we cannot but believe that this definition inevitably 
points or leads to a more objective attitude toward the facts studied. 
To consider just one point, is it not true that the behavioristic 
definitions of psychology now current have been greatly reinforced 
by the observations of infrahuman reactions? And surely such ob- 
servations to be successful must be made in a purely objective spirit. 

Whatever the situation may be with respect to definition we believe 
that the actual descriptions indicate that the subject-matter is con- 
sidered at least by a number of psychologists to be purely objective. 
Evidence for this may be found in the frequent reference to a psy- 
chological machine (7, 11) and the ideal of prediction in psy- 
chology (14). To repeat, what we want to emphasize here is the 
point, that while not all psychologists share in this objective trend, 
there exists a definite tendency on the part of textbook writers to 
make psychology a more objective science than was the case with 
writers of the previous decades who merely stressed the biological 
basis for psychological facts. To state it differently, there are signs 
of a definite attempt to make psychology into a complete definite 
natural science instead of merely asserting that the facts of psychology 
are related to or based upon biological factors. 

In studying the changes in the textbooks of the past decade a 
significant observation is that the problem of what psychology does 
‘in fact study is a very live topic with psychologists. Does not such 
an inquiry, invoking as it does defense and offense, indicate a new 
direction, somewhat different from that which was previously 
current ? 

IJ. THe Nervous System 

Perceptible changes of a marked degree in the treatment of the 
nervous system argue further for an increasing objectification of 
psychological facts. In the first place, there is a definite movement 
away from the attitude that the nervous system is a mere physical 
correlate of mental states which are presumed to be substances or 
processes of a different order. Quite easily can we trace out a 
fairly definite series of stages or levels of viewpoint with respect to 
the nervous system. When it is not considered as merely a physical 
counterpart of mental states it has been used to indicate the possi- 
bility of retaining ideas and of the serial or processional action of 


those ideas. 
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Very definitely divergent from this use of the nervous system is 
the attitude that the nervous apparatus and especially the central 
nervous system, is not of any primary importance in the operation or 
occurrence of a psychological fact. Watson (14) in particular has 
suggested that we must not make a fetish of central neural activity. 
Let the reader understand; we do not in any instance mean to in- 
sinuate that there is a gradual progress of viewpoint. In some cases 
as in Warren (13) for example, we find a suggestion of a compara- 
tively early viewpoint concerning the relation of the nervous and 
the mental elements. In making the qualities and intensity of 
consciousness depend upon the differential operation of the nervous 
apparatus, Warren suggests the doctrine of Spencer and Lewes. To 
be exact, Warren makes the nervous system serve partially as a 
physical aspect of the mental and in part as the determining mechan- 
ism for mental states. On the whole, however, there can be no 
manner of doubt that Warren is attempting to make psychology into 
a definite branch of natural science, for the nervous system as a 
factual phenomenon is treated as a prominent feature of the psy- 
chological fact. The significance of Warren‘s book lies above all in 
his striking out for a more objective and behavioristic standpoint in 
psychology. 

Our interpretation of the different attitudes found in the text- 
books of the decade under discussion points then to a modified view- 
point, though perhaps an attitude as yet not clearly articulated. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the nervous system is coming 
to be more and more considered as an integral part of a psychological 
response. Such a treatment of psychological behavior amply in- 
dicates the way toward the complete objectification of psychological 
data. 

Possibly the best indication of the tendency we are suggesting 
lies in the books in which (a) the neural apparatus is definitely made 
into a part of a response, or (b) in which the neural act is made to 
include the muscular and less frequently the glandular functions also. 
The latter method is definitely developed by Meyer (7), while the 
former is to a very considerable extent featured by Woodworth (15), 
but has probably been most adequately developed by Watson (14). 
Here as elsewhere in this review we are striving to keep within the 
bounds of the author’s intention and so it is only fair to point out 
that while Woodworth (15), for example, very skillfully presents 
the facts of association and learning in an objective stimulus and 
response manner without the explanatory use of neurones, he still 
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adds at the end of that discussion a bit of neural interpretation. Thus, 
while to all outer indications he very expertly integrates the neural 
phases of reaction systems with the other factors comprising them, 
it may still be that he thinks of the nervous function in a less objective 
way than the integration appears to indicate. But in our search for 
illustrations of our hypothesis of the developing objectivity of psy- 
chology we may still consider Woodworth’s textbook as a symptom 











of a markedly changing attitude. 











III. ORGANIZATION OF MATERIAL 


Especially significant as a further sign of the objectification of 
psychology, it seems to us, is the changing general organization of 
textbook material. Of course we still have very prominent the 
analytical organization starting from simple mental processes (sensa- 
tions) and going up to the most complex ones. But on the other 
hand, this form of organization is at times very widely differed from. 
In some cases a book may contain a summary of experimental work 
in various fields such as mental testing, animal work, abnormal, etc., 
and then the mental processes presumed to make up these responses 
are dealt with perhaps in a traditional way. In such an organization 
the general viewpoint of the author may show very few signs of an 
objective tendency. In fact Hunter (5), who makes use of such an 
organization, discusses consciousness in the traditional manner and 
























makes use of the nervous system as a causative condition in the 
operation of mental states. In spite of this situation, however, we 
may still consider this textbook as illustrative of the development in 
an objective direction. At any rate it indicates that the old analytic 
method is not so solidly established as not to allow any departure 
from it. 

More definite objective approaches we find in the textbooks under 
discussion such as the fact that psychologists organize their books so 
as to feature the concrete development and operation of behavior 
acts. Sometimes the organism is early in the book stated to be a 
psychological machine, an organic apparatus, which operates in 





various ways. Examples of such organization are exhibited by 
Meyer (7) and Smith and Guthrie (11). 

In Woodworth (15) there is a striking confirmation of the tend- 
ency to make the psychological processes a series of definite responses 
of a growing and expanding individual. Thus in his early chapters 
Woodworth discusses the reflexes and other simpler acts and indicates 
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how they develop into more complex behavior such as learning, 
memory, thinking, etc. 

On the whole the tendency toward newer and different forms of 
organizing material seems to be to get closer to a nonsubjectivistic 
description of the adaptational functions of the psychological organ- 
ism. The implication follows that the psychologist is describing 
some actual natural processes, some objective happenings. Inci- 
dentally it seems to us the statements tie up better with what one can 
observe than would otherwise be the case. In fact, the newer atti- 
tudes make psychological facts into concrete events. In a certain 
sense this means that psychological materials are appreciated more 
and more on their own account and thus the psychologist does not 
find it necessary to reduce his data, whether stimuli objects or 
response action, to introspective abstractions in order to give them 


the semblance of science. 


[V. CoNSCIOUSNESS 

The tendency toward objectification is no less shown when we trace 
out some of the changes with respect to the conception of conscious- 
ness in the recent textbooks. To start first with a book written by 
one of the foremost American representatives of the structural or 
mentalistic viewpoint we find that Titchener’s volume (12) indicates 
considerable modification in this direction. In the first place, the use 
of the term consciousness is entirely eliminated from the volume as 
a definite tool. And it is our opinion that this change in the Be- 
ginner’s Psychology is correlated with a greater utilization of the 
nervous system as a determining principle in psychology than is 
true in Titchener’s Textbook. In-abjuring the use of the term 
consciousness Titchener explains that it is rejected because it stands 
for knowledge or awareness, whereas the psychologist any more 
than the physicist has nothing to do with such things. Titchener’s 
entire discussion at this point appears to us as a striking attempt to 
put the facts of psychology upon a more objective and natural science 
basis than has hitherto been the case in his books. In the present 
volume Professor Titchener insists that sensation must be thought 
of as an objective fact precisely as one thinks of a metal or, other 
object of physics or chemistry. Let us note that the psychology of 
this book as well as that of the Textbook and others is based upon 
a division of natural facts into two kinds, physical and mental, but 
in the present book (13), we detect a stronger note of objectivity, 
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although on the whole the objectivity is on a different level than in 
other books under review. 

Turning now to a volume (3) whose author definitely proclaims 
an eclecticism, namely Breese, we find that in addition to an ad- 
mission of behavior and action materials the writer intends to make 
consciousness completely persuasive of all psychological facts. In 
this matter he goes contrary to the traditional textbook in which the 
reflexes are presumed to be partially or completely distinct from 
control or connection with consciousness. The import of this attitude 
is, we believe, that the materials of psychology are being considered 
more as unitary objective facts. 

To the writer it seems that this is a different state of conditions 
than the viewpoint represented in such a book as Miunsterberg’s (8), 
in which, while there is a very complete connection between neural 
apparatus and conscious states, there is still left over a complete 
series of psychological facts which are not subject to the same laws 
as hold in the domain of natural science facts. This contrast is 
marked, in spite of the fact that Miinsterberg’s action theory was 
meant to establish a thoroughgoing or mechanistic objective view- 
point. 

We have already seen when studying the nervous system how 
Warren (13) makes consciousness objective by identifying it with 
neural functions. There are here symptoms of a marked inclination 
toward an objective psychology. 

Smith and Guthrie (11) appear to us to indicate the development 
of a more objective position in psychology by relegating the dis- 
cussion of consciousness to one chapter at the end of the book. They 
declare that psychology must be a science of behavior because of its 
greater exactness when interpreted in that way, but they would not, 
however, dispense completely with the discussion of consciousness 
because it still is a matter of interest. 

As extreme instances of the objectifying tendency there are ap- 
pearing textbooks which dispense with or appear to dispense with 
the conception of consciousness entirely. Or else they make that 
which is most popularly known as consciousness into an integrated 
factor in responses. Examples of this situation are to be found in 
Meyer (7) who treats of the psychological materials and facts as 
definitely objective responses of another person. 

Watson (14) of course dispenses with the conception of conscious- 
ness as any separate thing different from the ordinarily objectively 
visible facts and gives the impression at least that he means to make 
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all the data of psychology consist of the actions of the body as a 
whole. At the same time this author rejects such terms as sensa- 
tions, attention, etc., which have traditionally carried the significance 
of subjective as over against objective psychological facts. 


V. SENSATIONS 


Besides the notable change in the general problem of consciousness 
we can clearly recognize a transformation in the treatment of some 
specific psychological topics, and especially is this true for sensa- 
tions. Indeed we find here very remarkable variations which are 
indicated by the fact that sensations are made into actions more 
definitely than has ever before been the case. We have already re- 
ferred to Titchener’s (12) emphasis that sensations must not be 
looked upon as knowledge factors but as definite objective processes. 
Warren even describes language in terms of kinesthetic sensations 
and in so doing obviously makes sensations into motor and actional 
facts. 

This statement about sensations being actions is of course matched 
by the psychologists who make ideas also into actions. This is a 
more definite attitude even than that which makes language into 
kinesthetic sensations. Now in this same connection the problem of 
imageless recall offers us eloquent testimony of the newer psy- 
chological trend. Ogden’s discussion (9) of imageless thought sug- 
gests without doubt that even for the structuralist such action can 
be very definitely described in terms of behavior rather than in terms 
of sensory material. The same thing is true of Woodworth’s (15) 
suggestion concerning non-sensory recall. 

Woodworth, in this chapter on sensations, further exemplifies a 
more objective attitude toward these psychological processes. Not 
only does he very emphatically support the statement that sensations 
are responses but he takes cognizance of very recent experiments 
and discussion which tend very definitely to establish sensations as 
objective qualities of things. Thus he suggests that Henning’s work 
will revolutionize the psychology of olfactory sensations. 

Coming to Watson (14) we have a very precise attempt to make 
sensations into objective facts. As we might expect Watson prefers 
to make sensations consist of the operation of physical end-organs 
with possibly the addition of the neural and motor apparatus 
connected with those organs. 

Meyer (7) makes no provision at all for the discussion of sensa- 
tion in the way it is ordinarily done but rather handles the material 
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usually treated under this heading by way of describing the response 
of the psychological machine, called the “ other one ” to the spectrum, 
sound signal, etc. 

To consider another specific topic we might mention the extremely 
factual treatment that Woodworth (15) gives to imagination, in- 
cluding as he does under this heading manual skill, construction and 
play. Also the discussion of emotions and perception by this author 
and others indicates the expanding objectivity we are trying to 
point out. 

VI. ENLarGep Scope or TEXTBOOKS 

The enlarged scope of recent textbooks cannot fail to suggest the 
modified attitude we are tracing. Not only do the more recent books 
display a changing character in the way psychological facts are dis- 
cussed but they also include types of facts which previously were 
not treated at all. For example, diverse kinds of learning in their 
various phases find a very large place in recent works. In fact, in 
some books, Woodworth’s (15) for example, learning con- 
stitutes a prominent part of the total materials handled. Various 
phases of learning of a concrete sort even displace the older 
material on association of ideas in the chapter on memory and associ- 
ation. In our opinion this fact symbolizes a more matter of fact 
method of describing psychological reactions, for the enlarged scope 
of the books appears to be based upon a stimulus-response founda- 
tion. In some books, however, even an extreme emphasis of learn- 
ing facts does not mean an enlargement of psychology’s scope but 
rather only a change of attitude or emphasis with respect to the 
traditional material found in psychological texts. Such a situation is 
exemplified by Watson who replaces thinking, memory and all the 
other so-called mental processes by learning materials. That is, 
Watson does not enlarge the scope of his book but merely attempts 
to throw out the old subjectivism to make room for the new ob- 
jective material. In this case the fact that he does not enlarge his 
scope in order to carry the traditional material along with the new, 
rather reinforces our hypothesis than weakens it. 

We might also add that in general the newer textbooks attempt to 
bring out and stress the actions of the person; this is illustrated 


by an increased stressing of physiological changes and other condi- 


tions which influence behavior including the surroundings in general. 
Very much to this same point, namely the emphasis on responses in 
psychological discussion, is the introduction of Freudian materials. 
These materials are made use of in various parts of the textbooks; 
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for example, Woodworth introduces the discussion of psychoanalytic 
materials in his discussion of dreams, with the result that dreams 
are handled as any ordinary sort of behavior. They are made into 
concrete forms of responses rather than successions of states of mind 
as the traditional statement of dreams expressed it. Angell (1) 
makes use of Freudian conceptions in his discussion of thinking, and 
here again thought takes on more the form of responsive behavior 
than is ordinarily the case. 

Brierly (4) in a very recent textbook makes her whole discussion 
center to a great extent around the Freudian factors. Her whole 
psychology. turns about the problem of the wish and other psychoana- 
lytic conceptions. We must repeat again that the enlargement of 
the scope of psychological discussions has tended very directly toward 
a behavior goal, with the consequence that such discussions are 
escaping from the confining walls of subjectivistic tradition. 


VII. Conpitions CONTRIBUTING TO AN OBJECTIFYING TENDENCY 
Briefly we might turn to a consideration of some of the conditions 
which are responsible for or correlated with this objectifying tendency 
in psychology. It is all the more necessary to try and point out such 
contributing conditions inasmuch as we may have already suggested 
that the mere adherence to a physiological viewpoint has not been 
especially conducive to the establishment of an objective psychology. 
The same thing may be true in the case of these other conditions, 
which we plan to point out. It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
great influence which the work of the physiologist on conditioned re- 
flexes has had on the development of psychology. One of the funda- 
mental points this work has brought out has been the emphasis on 
stimulus factors in behavior. In the first place, it was observed that 
the interesting thing about the behavior of an organism was the way 
in which the responses of that organism. are attached to a stimulus 
and can be shifted from one stimulus to another. Or to put it in other 
words, it was observed that the responses of an individual could be 
attached to additional or conditioning stimuli. These observations 
resulted in the shifting of the attention of the psychologist from some 
non-verifiable cause or condition of behavior to the observable 
mechanism of codrdinating an organism’s responses with stimuli. 
Possibly it is not too much to assert that when psychology comes 
to be fully and exclusively studied from such an objective standpoint 
as the treatment of the conditioned reflex suggests, then and then only 
will psychology have attained to a Galilean revolution in statement 
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and method. For was it not precisely Galileo’s shift of interest and 
method from Aristotelian forces within a single body to the complex 
interaction between bodies which made mechanics into a definite 
natural science? Similarly, in psychology when we confine our ob- 
servations to the interaction between bodies, in this case stimuli 
objects and responses, then we can organize a series of data which 
will be thoroughly objective. 

A second very fundamental and fruitful influence upon psy- 
chological thought is the Freudian development. This movement we 
look upon as an influence from the field of abnormal behavior.. The 
Freudians (we mean to refer to the general psychopathological move- 
ment) working with imperfect, dissociated responses hit upon a 
scheme referring those disordered responses to actual disrupting 
conditions in the lives of the patients. This resulted in the de- 
velopment of a viewpoint which stressed the problem of adaptation. 
The underlying method of the Freudian movement came to be 
thought of as readapting individuals to their external circumstances. 
To be sure, the Freudians themselves did not look upon their work 
in this light and their constant stress of the sex instinct and the 
“unconscious ”’ meant that they were looking for the causes of 
abnormal action and were attempting to correct such behavior by 
operating upon some power, in most cases very mysteriously thought 
of as residing in the “ unconscious ” of the individual. In practice, 
however, the situation worked out otherwise. Even in the case of 
their most far fetched G:dipus complexes they attempted to correct 
the adaptations of a patient to some other person and in this manner 
very thoroughly manifested the value of a stimulus-response view- 
point in psychology. Possibly it is not unfair to say that in spite 
of the great opposition that the Freudian theory brought out in the 
minds of psychologists no question exists at all but that these same 
psychologists were thoroughly impressed with the importance of the 
new stimulus-response attitude which was developed. Possibly the 
fact that the two influences we are mentioning, namely, the con- 
ditioned reflex experiments and the Freudian development, came 
about at the same time, served to emphasize and support the objective 
psychological views that were being developed simultaneously with 
them. This point is manifest in the fact that some writers are at- 
tempting to work out the Freudian psychotherapeutics in terms of 
conditioned reflexes, the sex factors being made into responses which 
are conditioned. That psychologists are greatly influenced by the 
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Freudian attitude is manifest by the stream of Freudian suggestions 
that are steadily flowing into psychological treatises. 

Possibly it would not be inappropriate to sum up our whole dis- 
cussion of recent textbooks by saying that psychology is now more 
than ever receptive to various sorts of objective suggestion. Also 
we might add that this condition represents a general intellectual 
attitude. As a matter of current cultural history we might point out 
that there is a wave of objectivism (or realism as it is otherwise put) 
sweeping the whole intellectual sea. The development of objective 
psychology parallels the development of realism in ethics, in litera- 
ture and in other fields. In other words, each of these different 
movements may be taken to be merely symptoms of a more or less 
general intellectual condition. 

If our suggestion is correct that a thoroughgoing objective psy- 
chology, a psychology based upon definitely established stimulus- 
response interaction, would constitute a Galilean achievement in the 
field of psychology, we are of course far from believing or suggesting 
that any such transformation has been achieved. Let us repeat again 
that we have been constantly emphasizing merely what are apparent 
trends in psychology which point the way toward this objective goal, 
but fully as many signs there are that this goal is far from having 
been reached. In fact it is true that in séme of the textbooks which 
exhibit the most radical attempt to objectify psychology there is at 
the same time a very strong current of subjectivistic materials. 

To be really objective psychology must give up many ideas which 
it now strongly entrenches in its traditions and which while they 
linger must permanently prevent psychology from being a full 
fledged natural science. One of the outstanding of these traditions 
is the notion that psychology deals with some sort of power or 
process which manifests itself in action. This kind of force is most 
commonly exploited in the discussion of instincts. In such discussion 
this power is presumed to manifest itself in various kinds of un- 
learned actions or tendencies which shape the life and action of the 
person aside from any training or other conditioning contact with 
circumstances. Again, this power or force is presumed to operate 
through the possession by the person of some innate intelligence 
prior to any kind of training or development. Training for those 
who hold to this view is presumed to be merely the occasion of the 
operation of this power instead of being a process of its development. 
In still another way this force is employed in psychology and that is 
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by endowing the nervous system with all sorts of mysterious de- 
termining powers. Our point is that as long as these factless notions 
are operating in psychology there cannot be developed a definite 
objective science based upon the observation of actually existing 
interacting organisms and their stimuli. And so while we have un- 
questionably found evidences of a growing objectivity in the psy- 
chological books of the past decade, the persistent existence of the 
force conception to which we have referred makes it highly problem- 
atic whether the general run of textbooks even in the next decade 
will discover to us a truly objective psychology. 
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NOTE ON THEORIES OF LEARNING 
JOSEPH PETERSON 
Peabody College 
DISCUSSION 


A theory to have scientific value must fulfill at least two conditions 
First, it must picture to us what 


which we may state as follows: 

probably goes on in certain of the gaps between perceived successive 
7 3 s 

processes that cannot be kept under direct continuous observation ; 


that is, where observation is impossible, it must answer plausibly 
the question How? or What goes on? But it must, in the second 
place, give this answer in such terms or in such a manner that the 
hypothecated connection is susceptible of experimental test. If 
either of these conditions is not fulfilled the theory is not helpful to 
scientific progress, and in such a case it makes little difference whether 
or not it is true, if, indeed, truth or falsity can be ascribed to it at 
all. Often the statement of what goes on under certain conditions 
must be made in very general and indefinite terms, because of the 
lack of relevant knowledge; but the theory may still be valuable if it 
is susceptible of experimental verification and opens the way for more 
definite supplementary hypotheses as knowledge in the field increases. 
The trouble with many of our theories of learning—which are 
designed to supply knowledge regarding the organic processes going 
on between the stimuli of certain situations confronted by the indi- 
vidual and the modifications in his responses effected successively by 
them—is that they have no scientific value, according to the above 
criteria. It makes no difference whether or not they are true from 
some standpoints. Such theories we can continue to incorporate in 
textbooks, as we are doing, and we may require successive genera- 
tions to learn and pass examinations on them, only to teach in turn 
to other “learners’”’; but we get no real returns either in increased 
knowledge of psychology or in ability to control human nature. It 
has been encouraging of late to see an increased activity among 
psychologists toward answering the question, How are errors elimi- 
nated in learning so that the fittest acts, of all those brought out by 
the situations, survive in the form of definitely integrated responses 
known as habits? 
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This is probably one of the most important problems before our 
science. It seems to me that we understand fairly well how varied 
responses arise when behavior is impeded or obstructed, but we can- 
not answer the question just stated. We know, moreover, that 
when an animal is hungry or under the pressure of some painful 
stimulus or of some inner “drive,” or instinctive determining 
tendency, it will persist in responses toward rather definite ends, 
whether consciously anticipated by it or not; but we do not know 
why it does not in successive trials under similar circumstances con- 
tinue to repeat random, trial and error, responses characteristic of the 
first trial. That seems to be the real problem of learning to-day. 

A recent experiment reported by Kuo,' from the University of 
California, divides unsuccessful acts into two classes, merely exces- 
sive acts and ill-adaptive acts. . The latter are those which check or 
disrupt activity making toward consummatory reaction, or which 
bring physical punishment, while the former class are those which 
merely delay the consummatory act. Kuo experimented with rats 
in a simple multiple choice apparatus with four compartments, of 
which one “led the animal to the food box by a short path; another, 
by a longer path; another confined the animal for a period of time; 
and a fourth provided an electric shock punishment.” Entrance to 
the second of these compartments was assumed to illustrate excessive 
acts, while entrance to the last two constituted ill-adaptive acts. It 
is further assumed “ that the electric shock was more ill-adaptive than 
confinement.” Hunger was the primary motive used, and five trials 
were given each animal daily. Punishment by confinement lasted 
twenty seconds, and that by electric shock was severe enough to 
“make the animal squeal every time and immediately jump back 
from the compartment.” 

Results show clearly that electric shock is most effective in the 
elimination of unsuccessful movements, confinement coming next. 
The long path compartment was eliminated very slowly by all but 
two rats. “And in many cases the shifting from the long path com- 
partment to the short path compartment came about suddenly and in 
spite of frequency.” Two of the rats eliminated the short path 
early in the experiment and continued to follow the long one. It 
is concluded “that frequency and recency as such have very little to 
do with the matter of elimination in this experiment,” 

























1Kvuo, Z. Y. The nature of Unsuccessful Acts and Their Order of 
Elimination in Animal Learning. J. of Compar. Psychol., 1922, 2, 1-27. 
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Various theories of selection and elimination in learning are 
reviewed and criticized—(1) the pleasure-pain theory, (2) the con- 
firmation and inhibition theory (Hobhouse); (3) the congruity 
theory (Holmes), (4) the completeness of response theory (Peter- 
son), (5) the intensity theory (Carr), (6) the frequency-recency 
theory (Watson), and (7) the drive or motor-set theory (Wood- 
worth, Perry, Tolman). The names given in parentheses are those 
used by the auithor, who makes little attempt to see similarities and 
to trace historical developments of the theories or to analyze them. 
All but the last named of the theories are dismissed as being only 
descriptive of the facts and not explanatory, while the last is accepted 
in toto apparently as explanatory, the author overlooking the fact 
that this theory fails to show the neural mechanism of learning or to 
suggest why an act is eliminated and not repeated in successive trials. 
The question of learning is not essentially one of how the animal 
persists in the activity till it reaches the consummatory act, this being 
a different problem though somewhat closely related to learning; 
the real question concerns the mechanism of elimination. This 
fact is clearly evident in the theories rejected by Kuo as “ merely 
descriptive.” It is important to emphasize this point in order that 
experiments may be directed at the real crux of the problem. It is 
probably admitted by all investigators now that the inward “ drives ” 
to behavior, of which the consummatory reactions are an expression, 
are not faculties with arbitrary powers but metabolic changes, internal 
secretions, interstimulation of various part processes in the organism, 
etc. These factors serve to make the organism react selectively to 
certain of the numerous exteroceptive stimuli, but how do the 
erroneous responses—errors from the standpoint of the consum- 
matory act—become suppressed and eliminated? It is the how of 
which we are yet so ignorant, and ignoring it is no solution of the 
problem. The pleasure-pain theory is hardly stated in scientific 
terms according to the criteria mentioned in a foregoing paragraph. 
The same thing is true of the “law of effect,” so frequently utilized 
by some writers; it does not get at the how. The inhibition theory 
assumes what is to be explained. The intensity theory needs more 
clarification, and it probably reduces, so far as intensity of response 
is concerned, to some sort of consistency or congruity conception. 
The frequency-recency theory is susceptible of experimental investi- 
gation of a definite quantitative nature, and in the light of the 
accumulating evidence it is becoming apparent that frequency-recency 
factors are in themselves but fixing, not selective, agents in learn- 
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ing; that they tend to fix wrong as well as right responses. Several 
writers have seen this clearly and various drainage theories have 
been attempted, but the chief difficulty has been in most cases that 
the theories have not been amenable to experimental test. 

As the sponsor to one of the theories rejected by Kuo as descrip- 
tive, I wish to point out that this author has apparently overlooked 
the two experimental studies supporting the completeness of response 
theory. The second of these articles analyzes quantitatively the 
merits of the frequency-recency theories of learning. My own 
results agree entirely with those of Kuo, but this author seems to 
miss the nucleus of the difficult problem of learning. The congruity 
theory seems to be going in the right direction, and I acknowledge 
much help from its early statement both by J. M. Baldwin and by 
Holmes; it places the emphasis on the relative consistency of the 
several impulses to action. This is what I have aimed at in the com- 
pleteness of response theory, suggesting that the advantage lies with 
the impulses which give the individual—or the dominant determining 
tendencies, if this is preferred—the completest expression. It seems 
to me, however, that to account for the inhibition of the “ ill-adaptive 
acts’. we must assume some sort of overlapping of the several 
stimulus effects so that they can operate simultaneously; and this 
view certainly has much support from observation—both objective 
and introspective—of the higher deliberative acts. There is nothing 
in the motor-set theory accepted by Kuo that is inconsistent with this 
conception or new to it, but it does not go far enough to meet the 
real issue. I find much that is good in the motor-set conception of 
behavior, and accept all of it so far as I know, but cannot regard it 
as a theory of the selection phenomena in learning, though it may 
explain selection in response. 


2 Peterson, J. The Effect of Length of Blind Alleys on Maze Learning: 
An Experiment on Twenty-Four White Rats. Behav. Monog., 1917, 3, No. 4; 
and Frequency and Recency Factors in Maze Learning by White Rats. 
J. of Animal Behav., 1917, 7, 338-364. A study on “ Learning When Fre- 
quency and Recency Factors are Negative” will appear in the J. of Exper. 
Psychol. In this forthcoming article frequency and recency of response 
are distinguished from frequency and recency of stimulation. 
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S. Smita & E. R. Guturie. General Psychology in Terms of 

Behavior. New York: Appleton, 1922. Pp. xii+270. 

The authors say in the preface that “an attempt is made to state 
in terms of behavior the facts and principles of general psychology. 
The facts set forth are those which lead the student to a systematic 
explanation of his own conduct and that of his fellows.” Not all 
writers who have in the past promised to state “psychology” in 
terms of behavior have fulfilled their promise. Smith and Guthrie 
really do what they promise. The seven chapters of this book, com- 
paratively small and yet full of content, are entitled “ The Elements 
of Behavior, Instinct, Learning, Coenotropes, Perception, Human 
Motives, Social Psychology.” 

It is the business of a reviewer to state his difference of opinion 
where the matter concerned seems important; but that must not be 
interpreted as belittling the value of the whole book, which will prove 
to be an unusually valuable text. 

The authors say (p. 4) that 
nervous impulses.” The reviewer believes that nervous functioning 
is of the nature of streaming, that the term “impulse,” suggesting 
something momentary, is for that very reason very misleading and 
ought to be especially avoided in the introductory teaching of psy- 
chology. The authors say (p. 5) that “ The great number of neurones 
and the complexity of their connections account for the fact that an 


‘ 


‘along the nerve structures pass 


impulse leaving a particular sense organ may find its way to one 
group of muscles at one time and to another group of muscles at 
another time.” The reviewer believes that this fact can not be 
explained (“accounted for”) by the mere use of the vague term 
“complexity,” that it would be compatible even with relative “ sim- 
plicity.” Further, “ Accommodation for near vision gives us a sen- 
sation of muscle strain. In distant vision and dim light such 
sensations are practically absent” (p. 11). The reviewer feels 
compelled to conclude that both authors are “ far-sighted” and 
therefore do not know better. 

All actions are classified by the authors so far as “ external” 
actions are concerned under three groups as (1) orientation, (2) 
447 
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locomotion, and (3) intervention. “ Man, by means of his elaborate 
intervention responses, so constructs the world about him as to lessen 
his dependence upon movements of orientation and locomotion, with 
a resulting increase of convenience and safety.” The reviewer would 
go a little further than this mere three-fold division. The authors 
add, then, two “internal” responses, (4) “ movements of visceral 
muscles,” and (5) “glandular secretions.” The authors use this 
occasion for talking of “emotion” in the traditional way (p. 37): 
“ Emotional expression is made up of overt bodily movements and 
of characteristic internal responses accompanying them.” The 
reviewer asks if anyone knows of any (more than momentary) life 
activity whatsoever, emotional or unemotional (blacksmithing, for 
example), that is not so made up. When will psychologists come to 
recognize that a distinction between-emotion and other action cannot 
be based on the ever present internal secretions? But why distin- 
guish at all? Is it really necessary for psychology to talk of emotions 
just because poetry talks of them? 

The authors deserve much praise for making it thoroughly clear 
in their text that “the instincts of babies are more numerous and 
less complex than are the instincts of the young of other species. 

The elaborate instincts of lower animals . . . in man 
all are learned.’ Whether the emphasis placed by the authors on 
the distinction of “precurrent and consummatory” responses is 
equally praiseworthy, the reviewer is not so sure. “ The final 
response that removes the maintaining stimuli is called a consum- 
matory response.” One example given by the authors is this: 
“ When the trail is lost, the dog is left with an abortive tendency to 
respond to an odor stimulus.” To the reviewer the authors have 
not made clear what that “abortive tendency” in consummatory 
responsiveness is. Is it something (yet unknown to psychology) 
which now steps in and plays the rdle of “ the maintaining stimulus ” ? 
It looks, further, as if the dog’s last (unfortunate) jump (the final 
response) which did break the trail were in accordance with the 
authors’ definition “the consummatory response.” Unless we intro- 
duce teleology it must be so. Further, is it really true that food 
seeking is always terminated by eating? In the squirrel, in the 
honey bee? Combat always ends when the foe is routed? It is 
never ended by both parties before? And it is only. in the mytho- 
logical Battle of the Huns that the fighting motions continue even 
afterwards? The notion of the consummatory response ought not 
to be overemphasized. However, the treatment as given by the 
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authors has pedagogical value even though it may lack the explanatory 
feature. It is certainly true, as the authors say (p. 64), “that the 
consummatory response in any chain reflex is a convenient basis for 
classifying instincts.” They classify animal instincts (“in the case 
of man, these utilities are served for the most part by learned acts ’’) 
under five heads: Swallowing Food, Copulation, Securing Shelter, 
Defeating Antagonists, Cleanliness. 

“ Psychology,” the authors rightly say, “ must explain how habits 
are developed.” They explain it in the following two-fold way: 
(1) “ Through use, the tendency of a response to follow its stimulus 
' becomes better established.” The reviewer does not believe that that 
is a general truth. Do all our original reflexes, daily exercised, 
become better and better established all through life? Do we sneeze 
the better the older we get? He has stated his own opinion else- 
Behavior,” 


“e 


where, in his own textbook, also years ago in his book on 
properly distinguishing between lower and higher centers. 2) 
“The conditioned response.—How may a response be provoked by 
a new stimulus?” The reviewer holds that this second “law” of 
habit formation is the only one that really exists, but that it includes, 
in a certain limited sense, the fact mentioned under (1), although that 
first fact, plain and simple, is not a law of habit formation. The 
“explanation” of habit formation, as given by the authors, seems 
thus to the reviewer a little too superficial, lacking a penetrating 
analysis of all the factors. Still, this superficiality is a usual feature 
of virtually all psychology texts and should not be held out against 
this one in particular. 

“ Habits which men universally share, we call coenotropes. They 
are the products of original nature and commonly shared environ- 


ment.” Example (p. 146): “ Everybody knows how to use a stick 
as a weapon, but no one does so instinctively.” Under coenotropes 


impractical ” 


“é 


the authors discuss also play, which they call both an 
conduct and also “an incomplete act given in response to an incom- 
plete situation.” The latter, the incompleteness, does not seem to 
the reviewer an essential characteristic of what anybody would call 
play. The play with a high-powered automobile, for example, not 
infrequently completes a whole life circle. And kissing games are 
not always, contrary to what the authors (p. 152) tell us, supervised 
by adult chaperones. On the other hand, the fox in the fable, when 
he finally ceases to jump at the grapes hanging too high, cannot, 
because he never consummates the feast, be said to be playing. Does 
he mean to call himself a playful animal when he pronounces the 
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grapes sour? That is another question. The authors must be 
praised, however, for making it clear to their readers that play is 
not a specific sensori-motor function, but that any and all sensori- 
motor functions may become acts of play. 

Under “ Perception” the authors discuss examples of the most 
important habits, from the simplest to those which go under the 
names of judgment, conviction, and belief. Under “ Human 
Motives” they give the student a good idea of the meaning of a 
“delayed reaction” and of “volition.” The chapter on “ Social 
Psychology ” makes very clear the fact that all social habits are 
accidental and not a natural part of a human being’s equipment. An 
“ Appendix ” gives a brief, but quite comprehensive account of the 
“conscious ” states for the benefit of those many who believe to be 
unable to get along without them in psychology. 

If the reviewer had not written his own textbook, which naturally 
suits his own views more completely, and if then he had to select a 
textbook for a beginners’ course in psychology, this one of Smith 
and Guthrie he would unhesitatingly select in preference to all others 
on the market. Indeed, if he had to give a very abbreviated course, 
he would prefer this to his own. The authors have successfully 
omitted most of the “ traditional, but unnecessary detail . . . and 
the blind alley topics, an acquaintance with which has been considered 
a polite accomplishment in psychology.” 

Max F. Meyer 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


R. S. WoopwortH. Psychology, A Study of Mental Life. New 

York: Holt, 1921. Pp. x+580. 

The reviewer, whenever he sees a new psychology text, approaches 
it with the following questions: (1) How does the author delimit 
his field? In other words, how does he define psychology? (2) How 
does he subdivide his field? What categories does he use for chapter 
arrangement? (3) Is the author’s endeavor mainly descriptive or 
mainly explanatory? And if explanation plays the dominant or at 
least an important rdle, what are the principles (laws, hypotheses) of 
explanation ? 

(1) Woodward separates psychology from sociology by the fol- 
lowing distinction: “Sociology studies the activities of a group 
of people taken as a whole, while psychology studies the activities 
of the individuals.” (The reviewer would prefer the distinction by 
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reference to “institutional life.”) He separates psychology from 
biology, or more especially from physiology, by saying: “ Psy- 
chology devotes itself to desire, thought, memory, and such ‘ mental 
functions,’ while physiology concentrates its effort upon ‘bodily’ 
functions.” He adds that this is only a rough distinction, which 
breaks down at many points. The reviewer rejects this distinction 
as not being an objective one; and yet may be preferable to a certain 
objective, but unreal, distinction which a certain group of psycholo- 
gists is trying to, popularize, holding that psychology studies “ the 
whole animal,’—as if a physiologist would dream of studying, for 
example, the liver without reference to its service in the whole 
animal. The real distinction has been emphasized perhaps first by 
Miss Calkins: Everything psychological has a social significance. 

“We do not find any clean separation.” Therefore Woodworth 
concludes that “it would be correct, then, to limit psychology to the 
study of conscious activities and of activities akin to these. But 
to say, as used to be said, that psychology is purely an introspective 
science, making use of no other sort of observation, is absurd in 
the face of the facts.’’ So he finally adopts the following definition: 
“Psychology is the science of the conscious and near-conscious ac- 
tivities of living individuals.” (He thus expressly excludes the souls 
of the dead.) To the reviewer it appears a matter of great regret 
that Woodworth in this textbook, which will undoubtedly have a 
great influence on the growing generation of psychologists in this 
country, did not succeed in freeing his definition from all reference 
to the conscious. 

(2) The author seems to have conceived his twenty chapters 
(apart from the introductory) in four divisions, if the reviewer is 
a good mind reader. Each of these divisions consists of a first part in 
which objective facts predominate in the discussion and a second in 
which introspection plays its traditional role. Into the first division 
(but this is only the reviewer’s impression) fall chapters II to IX. 
The more objective facts are related in the chapters II to VI under 
the terms “ native and acquired traits, reflexes, and instincts.” But in 
the chapters VII to IX, “ Emotion, Inventory of Human Instincts and 
Primary Emotions, The Feelings”’ we are constantly reminded that 
psychology is the science of the conscious activities. The treatment 
is excellent provided we adopt the author’s definition of psychology. 
And there is no doubt that the larger part of the public for aid in psy- 
chology teaching still adopt that definition or a similar one. 

The second division seems to consist of the chapters X, XI, XII. 
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The tenth chapter discusses the functions of the sense organs on 
fifty-seven pages. The subjective side then finds its dominating 
treatment in chapters XI and XII under “ Attention” and “ Intelli- 
gence.” The author lays down the following six “great laws of 
attention,” the law of selection, the law of advantage, the law of 
shifting, the law of tendency, the law of combination, the law of 
degrees. All these laws, however, are treated in a descriptive rather 
than in an explanatory manner,—as qualitative rather than as 
quantitative and truly scientific experiences. The chapter entitled 
“ Intelligence ” concerns itself chiefly with the Binet tests. 

The third division, as the reviewer sees it, includes chapters XIII 
to XVII. The thirteenth chapter “ Learning and Habit Formation ” 
tells of the objective facts of the modifying process undergone by 
native reactions. The causes which “detach a response from a 
stimulus ” are said to be three: “pain” or “ failure” or “ negative 


adaptation.” However true this enumeration of the causes may 
appear superficially, the reviewer can not help saying, in passing, 
that he does not think highly of these “ causes.” To one accustomed 
to the explanations of the mathematicophysical sciences, those causes 
are hardly an “explanation.” They are a qualitative description. 
The subjective side then plays its prominent role in the chapters 
“Memory, Association and Mental Imagery, The Laws of Associa- 


tion, Perception.” 

The fourth division begins with an objective statement to the effect 
that “reasoning” is a kind of “exploration” of a situation. But 
the statement is not analyzed either extensively or, to the reviewer, 
quite convincingly enough. Is “exploration” not adopted here 
because this term is so strongly “subjective” and therefore so 
much more pleasing to the average reader than a more strictly ob- 
jective term? The “ conscious behavior ” standpoint overwhelmingly 
dominates the last four chapters, “ Reasoning, Imagination, Will, 
Personality.” The nineteenth chapter, “ Imagination,” treats first 
of “ mental manipulation,” but the reviewer did not succeed in under- 
standing what idea of “ mental manipulation ” would be exactly con- 
veyed by this chapter to the average reader or student. It further 
treats of “ play,” but the reviewer did not succeed in convincing him- 
self that the author attaches any definite meaning to the term “ play ” 
in spite of the rather important role it plays in the text. The 
author’s intention seems to be that of using the term “play” 
eclectically, so that no school of theorists can fail to find at least 
some of its own views about play in the treatment offered. 


‘ ’ 


‘ ’ 
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Maybe the reader of this review will be helped by a quotation 
(p. 492): “ Play gratifies many instincts, not merely a single one. 
Further, it is very doubtful whether the whole satisfaction of play 
activity can be traced to the instincts, anyway, for play may bring 
in the native ‘likes and dislikes,’ which we saw to be irreducible to 
instinctive tendencies; and it may bring in acquired likes and in- 
terests developed out of these native likes. Play gives rise to situa- 
tions that are interesting and attractive to the plavers, though the 
attraction cannot be traced to any of the instincts. The rhythm of 
dancing, marching, and of children’s sing-song games can scarcely 
be traced to any of the instincts.” The reviewer would certainly in 
every single case trace them thus and thereby get rid of the term 
“play” entirely. 

The same chapter “ Imagination” treats of daydreaming (“it is 
a sort of play”), worry (“fear daydreams also include worry ’’), 
nightdreaming (“it seems likely that dreams are like daydreams in 
affording gratification to desires ”), Freud’s theory of dreams, autistic 
thinking, invention and art. The twentieth chapter teaches (p. 528), 
that “ voluntary action occurs when you realize the situation and are 
definitely conscious of yourself.” The twenty-first chapter discusses 
personality as either integrated or partially dissociated, further the 
self, the unconscious and the subconscious. 

(3) The book is a most excellent compilation of a mass of ma- 
terial much larger than what can be taught the average student in any 
single psychology course even throughout the year. But many 
teachers do not mind that. The reviewer understands readily that 
the average teacher will be captivated by its clear and entertaining 
style—captivated even to the extent of concluding (as at least one 
psychology teacher has publicly done), that the author’s treatment 
has “harmonized thoroughly the rival claims of introspection and 
behavior for the major part of psychology.” The reviewer does 
not share that rash optimism. While congratulating the author on 
the very high literary merits of his book, he cannot abstrain from ex- 
pressing the opinion that this book has established no such harmony 
and that it is likely to have (obviously has already had) the regrettable 
effect of clouding the issue, in spite of the fact that the author does 
emphasize that “ mental processes of all kinds are reactions” (p. 67). 

It seems to the reviewer that Woodworth’s text is mainly descrip- 
tive, and that the explanatory features, very naturally always less 
popular with the average reader or college. student, have been sac- 
rificed,—not absolutely, but relatively, that is, in being overshadowed 
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by the descriptive features. For instance, “a reflex may come to 
be attached to a new stimulus” (p. 298). “ Voluntary control in- 
cludes the ability to omit a response” (p. 298). “ Detachment of 
an impulse or emotion from its natural stimulus is very much in evi- 
dence” (p. 299). “ Man may observe that the dinner bell means 
dinner, whereas the dog does not observe” (p. 303). “ Man learns 
by impulsively doing in some instances, by rational analysis in 
others” (p. 313). The reviewer quotes these few examples in 
order to illustrate his view that traditional description prevails; he 
has looked in vain for “explanations” of these descriptive facts. 
Perhaps it was excusable and even wise thus to place the relative 
emphasis, in order to reach a larger audience. Does not even Watson, 
who is regarded by many as “the” radical behaviorist, include in 
his textbook a chapter on “emotions” justifiable and justified by 
nothing but the fact that such a chapter has always been included in 
the traditional and subjective “ psychologies’”’? Nevertheless, is it 
not time for psychology to get out of that condition in which 
(descriptive) botany and zoology found themselves forty years ago? 
Max F. MEYER 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


James Sutiy. My Life and Friends: A Psychologist's Memories. 

New York: Dutton (no date). Pp. 344. 

G. Stantey Hari. Recreations of a Psychologist. New York: 

Appleton, 1920. Pp. 336. 

MARGARET MUNSTERBERG. Hugo Miinsterberg: His Life and 

Work. New York: Appleton, 1922. Pp. 449. 

Unlike medicine and law, psychology has made little use of the 
case method except in psychoanalysis. But even the orthodox psy- 
chologist may at times derive profit and pleasure from a study of the 
individual, particularly when that individual is himself a psychologist. 
In reading the Letters of William James one is struck most of all by 
the vivid picture of the author’s personality. To many of the younger 
generation the name of Sully, Hall, or Miinsterberg represents merely 
a textbook or a footnote reference. In the three volumes before us 
these three pioneer psychologists are revealed as living personalities. 

James Sully’s Life and Friends is a chatty narrative, written in 
easy, attractive style. The first part gives a life-like picture of the 
author’s life from childhood on. The story is told quite objectively. 
In fact it is too objective at times; for we can only guess at the 
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progress of the author’s mental unfolding. Even the inner conflict 
which must have preceded his change of career from preacher to 
philosopher is barely touched upon. His romance is compressed 
into the brief statement, “In 1868 I married.” Now and then we 
glimpse some personal clash, as when Sully’s candidacy for Bain’s 
chair at Aberdeen was rejected and an obvious amateur appointed. 
The marked success of his Outlines and his eventual appointment to 
the chair of philosophy at London are narrated with no trace of 
emotional coloring. 

It is interesting to note that up to the age of fifty Sully was a 
professional free-lance, having no university connection except as 
examiner and occasional lecturer, and that much of his best con- 
structive work was accomplished before this time. To those of us 
who regard him as first of all a psychologist, it is a surprise to dis- 
cover how much of his time was devoted to other branches, including 
“pure literature.” The writer tells us that the leading motive 
which led him to undertake his Outlines was a desire to present 
the psychology of Bain, his master, in more readable form. 

One of the great charms of the book is its picture of the author’s 
social intercourse with his friends, including such well-known figures 
as Leslie Stephen, G. H. Lewes and George Eliot, William James, 
Darwin, Spencer, Meredith, and others. Under the captaincy of 
Stephen a group called the Sunday Tramps were accustomed for 
years to ramble together once a fortnight, and many interesting 
anecdotes are told of their adventures and sayings. In the latter 
part of the book some of these intimates are described and character- 
ized in a sketchy, off-hand way. 

In many places the author reveals his subtle sense of humor. One 
can appreciate Sully’s surprise in his proof-reading days at finding 
that he had twice passed over the expression, “ Arabian Knights.” 
We can sympathize with his perplexity when a girl student asked him 
to explain an obscure passage which she read aloud from a book; to 
gain time he asked her the title of the work, only to be informed that 
it was “Sully’s Outlines.” 

Stanley Hall’s Recreations of a Psychologist does not aim to be 
autobiographical, but two of the shorter sketches are admittedly per- 
sonal, and elsewhere one discovers thinly veiled traces of the author’s 
personality. 

The longest story in the volume, The Fall of Atlantis, may be 
regarded as Dr. Hall’s conception of the history of human civiliza- 
tion—a gradual progress upward to a stage of ideal perfection, 
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whereupon, through the working of certain inherent tendencies, it 
is swept downward to destruction. Interesting the narrative is, de- 
spite its many technical details and unfamiliar terms. Yet there is a 
tinge of unreality in the picture, owing perhaps to the fanciful 
setting ; for in the story the great continent sinks beneath the Atlantic 
waves in a few brief months, instead of the myriad or million years 
which geological processes seem to demand. 

To the psychological reader the most interesting portion of the 
book is the Note on Early Memories. Quite recently the author 
revisited three of his boyhood homes for the purpose of testing his 
capacity to evoke long-forgotten scenes and episodes. His descrip- 
tion of the gradual unfolding of these recollections under the stimulus 
of the old environment is a fine piece of psychological analysis. 
Those who know the author only as a dignified scholar or revered 
teacher will be particularly pleased with the intimate details which 
abound in this study and in the more sprightly sketch, Getting Mar- 
ried in Germany. 

The account of Hugo Miinsterberg: His Life and Work, by 
his daughter, completes the trilogy. It is at once pleasing and dis- 
appointing. The earlier chapters make delightful reading. They 
give a life-like picture of the youthful Miinsterberg amid his home 
surroundings at Dantzig. In the later chapters the traits of Miinster- 
berg’s personality are obscured by elaborate details of his work and 
the story is overweighted with letters of friendly appreciation from 
colleagues. In fact the personality of William James, exhibited in 
many letters scattered through the book, stands out in sharper outline 
than the personality of Miinsterberg. 

Historically the insertion of these “ testimonial ” letters is easy to 
understand, if we recall how Miunsterberg suffered in the end from 
the virulent passions engendered by the war. Yet those who knew 
the charm of his singular personality will deeply regret that the 
biographer did not include more of his sayings and bring out more 
vividly his genial sociability on informal occasions. The reviewer 
recalls especially one evening gathering at a meeting of the Psy- 
chological Association soon after Miinsterberg came to America. Pro- 
fessor Caldwell had delighted the crowd with a number of comic 
songs; then there were loud calls for Miinsterberg. Wreathed with 
a broad smile our new colleague arose, and suggested that after the 
funny songs it was fitting that we should “ want to hear the funny 
English.” The audience was completely captured at once. 

That Miunsterberg was a prime factor in the early development 
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of psychology in America needs no demonstration. What the younger 
generation may not appreciate is the unusual mingling in his make-up 
of genuine greatness and childish naiveté. The latter element is not 
merely of special psychological interest. It goes far toward refuting 
the political aspersions which embittered Mumnsterberg’s last years. 
Howarp C. WARREN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


G. M. Srratton. Developing Mental Power. Boston 1922. 

Pp. 72. 

As stated in the editor’s introduction, the purpose of this mono- 
graph is to help settle in the teacher’s mind the long-argued question 
as to the relative importance of special mental faculties, and the 
transfer of training. The method of such settlement consists in re- 
stating the evidence of both sides and then presenting a greater and 
wiser philosophy which seeks to harmonize all evidence to the great 
joy of all educators everywhere. 

If one reads the evidence carefully, there lurks a suspicion 
that at least one school of thought is not treated as impartially as the 
other, and if one forget for a moment that a new theory is being 
advocated, he finds himself reading a defense of the other partially 
disguised under new words. For example, we read that “ The 
experiments in clear support of this doctrine, however—that you 
train merely what you train—are few; most experiments contradict 
it” (p. 12). Citation of the contradictory experiments is meager, 
and in just what manner the experiments fall short of proving the 
point is left to the imagination. Under equally general terms, the 
results of experiments to the contrary cited on pages 32 and 33 
present no statistical data so that we may judge for ourselves just 
how great the improved scores were, and so unfortunately we cannot 
decide for ourselves to what extent the contradiction and refutation 
are complete. 

The later chapters then gradually digress on to the general topic 
of development and training of the will, instincts, and emotions. If 
the reviewers do likewise and also forget what the arguments were 
originally, the answer to these highly inspirational statements is very 
obvious. It involves the historical development of the course of 
study when education was selective, fitted to a limited class of 
superior minds preparing for the professions. When education 
became universal, educators knowing little about the limitations of 
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intellect merely attempted to give all pupils the same course. The 
assumption was that whatever had been good for the few must be 
good for the mass. The struggle which the average and dull mind 
makes in attempting such tasks is pathetic, and not inspirational to 
themselves nor to others. Yet we are advised that “the interest in 
these general truths is, in a sense, less natural, more a matter of 
civilization, and has to be imposed upon the child by a kind of con- 
tagious interest felt by another who can see the endless applications 
of what is universal” (p. 25, but italics mine). Only minds of the 
greatest intellectual development and capacity are capable of under- 
standing the abstract. The limited few achieve such goals of them- 
selves and with less assistance from another who can see than that 
“other ’’ will ever know. There is no argument that such tasks, 
when fully comprehended and understood, do strengthen the will, 
and develop character. 

The inconsistency of the monograph consists in part in not 
recognizing the facts of intelligence and pointing out to teachers 
that thousands of pupils fall short of that masterful development in 
themselves because they are unable to master the tasks set before 
them. The teacher who follows the advice set forth therein in the 
blind manner which is suggested fails to reach such goals, and in the 
failure she loses some of that force of character and blames herself 
unjustly. 

The reviewer believes firmly in the duty of the school in develop- 
ing the desirable virtues. He believes that they may be realized only 
by struggling to the successful completion of tasks with the compre- 
hension of the pupils. Such a program calls for trained minds, free 
to undertake research to determine just what pupils can actually do. 
Yet we are warned that “the cry for special training is a cry also 
for specialists as teachers; and desirable as they are, they will bear 
watching . . . with specialists it is touch-and-go with their 
pupils” (p. 68). Immediately thereafter we read that the city school 
offers little of that leisurely contact with pupils which is so important. 
Statements in full by the modern city teacher and by the “ archaic ” 
teacher as to their knowledge concerning their pupils would be most 
wholesomely in order at this point. Carried thus far, the argument 
is absurd, but the buffoonery of the following makes it conclusive: 
“An erect mind knowing the salient things will do more to quicken 
and give a right facing to other minds than will a dozen husks of 
humanity with the entire alphabet in capitals after their names” 
(p. 69). 
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One wonders how actually “In the World War, men and women 
who had before been working to their utmost” were able to meet 
the demand of a trebled task. Finally, in complete consistency with 
the idea of general powers, one is forced to imagine that the refer- 
ences and index have been printed, since none appear in the 
monograph. 

Harry J. BAKER 


Detroit Pustic SCHOOLS 


C. B. THompson. Mental Disorders. Baltimore: Warwick & 

York, 1920. Pp. 48. 75 cents. 

This brochure is of value in giving a brief account of mental dis- 
orders, both for those who do not need the more extended treatises, 
and as a kind of syllabus for students in connection with lectures or 
clinics. The subtitle “ briefly described and classified, with a few 
remarks on treatment and prevention,” aptly characterizes the work. 
In addition to the general descriptions space is found for brief 
accounts of cases as illustrations of general statements. Symptoms 
are explained as “ comprehensible to us if we could see clues to the 
workings of the individual’s mind,” and the patients might be set 
straight by psychoanalysis by tracing back the “thoughts to the 
deeper motives from which they have sprung . . . the emotions 
and instincts underlying our behavior.” 

SHEPHERD Ivory FRANZ 

St. Er1zABeTHS HosPITAL 


L. J. Martin. Mental Hygiene: Two Years’ Experience of a 
Clinical Psychologist. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1920. 
Pp. viiit+89. $1.40. 

Some of Miss Martin’s experiences as a consulting psychologist 
in San Francisco are detailed in this book. They show, so far as 
San Francisco and the neighborhood are concerned, that the need 
for psychological consultation, as distinct from psychiatric consul- 
tation, has been felt by the community, medical and lay. They also 
indicate a similar need in other parts of the country for corresponding 
psychological consultants. 

SHEPHERD Ivory FrANz 

St. Evizaspetus HosPitar 
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A. J. Rosanorr. Manual of Psychiatry. (5th rev. edit.) New 
York: Wiley, 1920. Pp. xv-+-684. 
This successful text is now in its fifth edition, considerably 
enlarged and modified. The reviewer recommends it to psychologists, 
not as above or beyond criticism, but in spite of a number of defects. 


Psychiatry is defined as that “ branch of neurology which treats ot 
mental! disorders,” etc. The mental disorders are said to be char- 
acterized by insufficiency and perversion. Perversion is not defined, 
except incidentally in other sections of the book in which particular 
perversions are described. In all cases the reviewer has noted he 
finds it possible to describe the perversion as a combination of exag- 
gerated or diminished sensations, feelings, and activities. This 
special matter is mentioned, since it illustrates a patent defect in 
psychiatry. Symptoms are described in general terms, frequently in 
terms with popular meanings and this lack of analysis tends to lead 
to continued misconceptions. The book contains descriptions and 
discussions of many special topics, frequently omitted from text- 
books of psychiatry. Mention of a few of them will serve to indicate 
the broad scope of the work: applications of psychology in 
psychiatry ; psychoanalysis; applications of sociology in psychiatry ; 
normal course of mental development; Stanford revision of the 
Binet-Simon intelligence scale ; free association test (Kent-Rosanoft ) ; 
standard psychological group tests. An excellence of the book is 
the unusual number of references to French psychiatric literature. 
SHEPHERD Ivory FRANz 

St. EvizasetHs Hospital 

K. StronG, Jr. Introductory Psychology for Teachers. Balti- 

more: Warwick & York, 1920. Pp. xiii+233. 

Professor Strong has put between the covers of this book, not so 
much a text for a course in psychology, as a course itself. Every- 
thing the student is to read and think about it carefully set down. 
There are also directions as to just when all these things are ‘to be 
done. The instructor using this volume will find that practically the 
entire task of organizing materials has been accomplished for him, 

The contents of the book were chosen because of their interest 
and because of their applicability to concrete matters, especially those 
of education. The work is divided into three main sections. The 
first of these presents the fundamental aspects of the learning 
process ; the second deals with individual differences, both innate and 
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acquired ; and the third covers in a very schematic way the nervous 
system, sensation, and space perception. In the first of these sec- 
tions, especially, the influence of Thorndike is evident. The choice 
of materials and the terminology show this. 

A student who works through this book should achieve an ability 
to think of human nature quantitatively. There is a wealth of 
naterial in the illustrative data and in the results of the prescribed 
experiments to insure this happy end. 

There are, of course, arguments against the over-organization and 
over-simplification of materials for class use. Where time is avail- 
able, and where a scientific attitude can be developed, there is some 
advantage in giving students an opportunity to plunge into the midst 
of the abstractions that are the life of any science. But where 
immature students must be put into contact with as many useful 
facts as possible in a very brief time, a highly organized collection of 
lessons such as Professor Strong has put together should prove a 
blessing to instructors. 

EDWARD S. Ropinson 


UNIVERSITY OF C 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. HerMAN H. Young, who this year has been at the University 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed associate professor of clinical 


psychology at the University of Indiana. 


Dr. Catvin P. Stone, of the University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed assistant professor of psychology at Stanford University. 


WE have received the first number of the Journal of Personnel 
Research published by the Williams and Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, with Leonard Outhwaite (Personal Research Foundation) as 
editor-in-chief, and Clarence S. Yoakum (Carnegie Institute of 
Technology) as managing editor, and nine other members of the 
editorial board. 


Proressor E. KrAEPELIN has asked to be relieved from deliver- 
ing the course on psychiatry at the University of Munich, as he 
wishes to devote all his energies to research on psychiatry at the 
special institution for this purpose, which is practically his creation. 


Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, of the University of Cambridge, died on 
June 4th in his fifty-eighth year. 


At the University of Kansas, Dr. Curt Rosenow has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor in psychology and Dr. 
Hulsey Cason has been appointed assistant professor in psychology. 


At the meeting of the American Psychological Association at 
Princeton in 1921, there was constituted a section of consulting 
psychologists to represent persons able to carry on the applications 
of psychology at a recognized scientific level. Up to the present, the 
membership in this section has been restricted to members of the 
section of clinical psychology. Applications for membership to the 
section of consulting psychologists can now be received from all 
members of the American Psychological Association who are engaged 
in the applications of psychology. The committee_in charge will act 
upon these applications at the next annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation. For further information address the representative of the 
committee, Dr. F. L. Wells, 74 Fenwood Road, Boston, Mass. 
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